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attention in the past in Cwmtux. In this issue, we have the history of the 
village written by Samuel A. Soter, along with his personal reminiscences 
of a childhood spent there. 
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memorial to Tyee Comcomly on Coxcomb Hill in Astoria. 
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waited at the next dance at the Hammond Dance Hall. 
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Historic village along the Columbia River 





CLIFTON, OREGON: A Place and Time 


By Samuel A. Soter 


The historic Lincoln Highway* 
leaves Portland on its westward route to 
its terminus at Astoria, Oregon. Along 
this short stretch of the highway are a 
number of small villages that, at pres- 
ent, provide little outward evidence of a 
more prominent past buried in time. 
Their names evoke a shared heritage: 
Scappoose, Kalama, Clatskanie and 
Wauna. (According to the Oregon Geo- 
graphic Names book edited by Lewis 
L. McArthur, Wauna is thought to be a 
Klickatat name for a mythological 
being that represents the Columbia 
River.) 

As the highway ascends the coast 
range and reaches the summit at Clat- 
sop Crest a pause is in order. From the 
Bradley Wayside, at the crest, a won- 
derful view of the Columbia River is 
available The elevation at the crest is 
656 feet above sea level and thus pro- 
vides a panoramic view of a historical- 
ly important segment of the Columbia 
River. Below, Puget Island, in its bucol- 
ic splendor, is centered in the river cre- 
ating two river channels. To the north, 


rugged hills dressed in dense stands of 


stately trees form a background for the 
compact little town of Cathlamet, 
Washington clinging to the river’s edge. 
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To the left of this panoramic view, the 
main navigation channel of the Colum- 
bia River makes a fairly sharp bend to 
accommodate another island named 
Tennasillahe. A secondary channel runs 
westward at the south side of this sec- 
ond island and is known as the Clifton 
Channel. This is the waterway which is 
the essence of our portrait of a place 
called Clifton. 

Puget Island was named for Lieu- 
tenant Peter Puget of the British Navy 
who was with Captain George Vancou- 
ver when the British explorer conduct- 
ed a discovery exploration of the lower 
Columbia River in October of 1792. In 
the same year, but a few months earlier, 
another explorer visited the river: the 
American Captain Robert Gray in his 
ship the Columbia Rediviva. 

Just beyond Clatsop Crest, as the 
highway starts its westward descent, 
lies the entrance to an undistinguished 
road leading away from the main high- 
way. This narrow road follows a small 
stream that tumbles down from the 
heights seeking a junction with the 
Columbia River. The 
through a canopy of elegant cotton- 


road passes 


wood trees and the ever-present majes- 
tic firs. The road’s shoulder is lined 


ee) 


with delicate ferns and beautiful rhodo- 
dendron plants. In less than three miles 
the road comes to a fork; one leg cross- 
es the small stream and continues to the 
site of the former village of Bradwood, 
located at the river’s edge, just below 
Clatsop Crest. 

The other leg continues westward 
for about a mile along the river to a 
small rise and then passes through a 
former homestead and orchard, which 
at one time was the site of the home of 
one of the prominent families in 
Clifton. Just beyond, the road comes 
parallel with the railroad track and con- 
tinues westward through what was once 
the village of Clifton. The dual pas- 
sageway of the railroad tracks and the 
county road was Clifton’s main street. 
The road clings to the steep hills that 
come down to the river’s edge. These 
hills are densely wooded now with 
young trees which nature has sought to 
replace the majestic firs that once 
graced these hills. The ever-present 
fringe of wild blackberry vines forms a 
pleasant accent. 

At first view, Clifton’s physical pres- 
ence is almost non-existent. Only a few 
small residential and commercial struc- 
tures still cling to the river’s edge or on 
pilings in the river. In the river and 
extending along the length of the for- 
mer village are rows of decaying pil- 
ings, which once supported most of the 
village’s physical self. The adjoining 
land area at Clifton lacked enough level 
ground to permit any substantial build- 
ing; thus the community sought to build 
over the river on pilings, much like the 
beginning of the town of Astoria. This 
intimate association with the river cre- 


ated the unique micro world that was 
historical Clifton. Clifton came into 
being to reap the bounty of the river and 
declined to almost non-existence when 
the river withheld its bounty. The loca- 
tion, direction, length, and width of this 
channel provided a unique waterway, 
ideal for drift net fishing. It was as if 
nature created this particular river chan- 
nel as a special passageway for salmon. 

During its most active life, Clifton 
was an isolated community. From its 
beginnings in the 1870s and continuing 
for some twenty-five years, there was 
no way in or out of Clifton except by 
small boat. Before the railroad running 
through Clifton was built in 1898, the 
only way to and from Clifton was by a 
river passage for some five miles to the 
village of Cathlamet, Washington, 
where a connection could be made with 
the river steamers that connected Asto- 
ria with the Willamette Valley commu- 
nities. These river vessels traveled the 
main channels of the river and thus by- 
passed Clifton. The Columbia, the first 
steamboat built in Oregon was built at 
Astoria. It connected Astoria with the 
inland community of Oregon City. 
There followed a number of river pack- 
ets: America, Hassalo, Astorian and the 
well-known Georgiana. They traveled 
the river channel on the northern side of 
the island fronting Clifton. This island 
was named “Tennasillahe,” a native 
Indian word meaning “little land.” In 
reality, much of the island was sub- 
merged at high tide and during high 
river levels. When the Euro-Americans 
came and built the dikes, the island 
emerged and became the home of a 
large cattle ranch, dairy, and cheddar 
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cheese making facility. When the rail- 
road was built in 1898, a sidetrack was 
provided at Clifton’s westward end to 
serve the needs of this island ranch 
operation. Although most of Clifton’s 
significant physical self is no longer 


evident, its historical record is worthy of 


note. The once thriving community with 
its varied economic activity, its diverse 
ethnic population, and its historical 
roots was a place and time deserving a 
more prominent place in the historical 
record of the lower Columbia River and 
Clatsop County, Oregon. 

The area along the south shore of the 
Columbia River from Clatsop Crest and 
extending westward to the edge of what 
became the village of Clifton was once 
the ancestral home of the Cathlamet 
Indians, a sub group of the Chinook 
Indians. This location offered an excel- 
lent site. The prominent Clatsop Crest 
and its surrounding hills offered a 
measure of protection from the winter’s 
storms. The presence of a small stream 
feeding into the Columbia River at this 
site provided a good year round source 
of clean fresh water. The hills behind it 


were the home range of large herds of 


deer and elk and the river channel 
teemed with salmon. This truly was an 
ideal place. 

Oral history confirms that various 


diseases commonly labeled “fever” or 
“ague,” probably a virulent form of 


influenza,** wiped out almost 90 per- 


cent of the native Indian population of 


the lower Columbia River area between 
1829 and 1833. The American physi- 
cian John Kirk Townsand, who visited 
the area in 1834, wrote “The depopula- 
tion here has been truly fearful.” It was 
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after this significant event that the 
Cathlamet Indians left their ancestral 
home and relocated across the river to 
the present area around Cathlamet, 
Washington. They probably sought to 
escape the memories and contamina- 
tion of their former homes. By the time 
the Euro-Americans started to settle in 
the lower Columbia River area, the 
native Indian depopulation had already 
taken place. In the 1840s it was esti- 
mated that the total population of the 
larger Oregon Territory was no more 
than 20,000 and fairly evenly divided 
between Native Americans and Whites. 

In 1843, a true pioneer arrived in 
Oregon, one Henry Hunt. He had trav- 
eled west from his native Ohio along the 
Oregon Trail in covered wagons, carry- 
ing with him his “Mill Irons,” machin- 
ery for creating a working sawmill. 
Henry Hunt was only 33 years of age 
and was determined to establish a lum- 
ber operation along the Columbia River 
somewhere near the mouth of the river 
to permit export of his lumber produc- 
tion. In Oregon City, the primary white 
settlement at that time, he sold his wag- 
ons and oxen teams and purchased a 
river flat-boat and supplies. He also 
acquired a partner named T. Benjamin 
Wood. The partners loaded their “mill 
irons” and supplies on their flat-boat and 
with a hired hand named Edwin Otey, a 
millwright, they headed downstream, a 
slow journey on the Willamette and 
Columbia Rivers, seeking an ideal loca- 
tion for their lumber mill. They eventu- 
ally selected the point where a small 
stream emptied into the Columbia River 
at the site of the former ancestral home 
of the Cathlamet Indians. 
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The Hunt party spent almost a full 
year creating their sawmill and related 
facilities. The mill was powered by a 
twenty-four foot diameter overshot 
wooden water wheel. When the mill 
was fully operational it employed 15 
workers, of which five were Kanakas 
from Hawaii. Hunt paid the workers a 
wage of $5.00 per month and an allot- 
ment of salmon and potatoes. The pro- 
duction of the mill varied due to the 
seasonal availability of adequate water 
flow in the stream. On average the mill 
produced about 3000 board feet of lum- 
ber in a normal 12-hour work-day. Hunt 
also constructed ship-loading facilities 
along the river at deep water to accom- 
modate his export requirements. The 
evidence of these facilities still exist in 
the decaying pilings along the river, in 
mute testimony of a vibrant past. It is of 
note that at the time Hunt established 
his mill, the population of white people 
at Astoria near the mouth of the river 
was only about 30. 

The first shipment of lumber from the 
Hunt mill was loaded on to the sailing 
vessel Chenamus. The cargo totaled 
about 50,000 board feet of lumber, pri- 
marily 2x4 studs and | inch planks. The 
bark Toulon and the brig Henry made 
frequent stops at the Hunt mill for lum- 
ber cargoes. Lumber was regularly 
shipped to California ports and as far 
away as Australia. The first cargo for 
Australia was on the British vessel 
Onward destined for Melbourne. In 
1849, Hunt and another partner, estab- 
lished another water-powered sawmill at 
Tongue Point near Astoria. The succes- 
sors to the Hunt lumber enterprises con- 
tinued until about 1885 when the advent 


of steam powered sawmills made Hunt’s 
water powered mills obsolete. 

The hills adjoining the Clifton area 
were originally heavily forested with 
stands of fir and hemlock trees. These 
were first growth trees of extraordinary 
size. During Clifton’s prosperity, log- 
ging was quite a significant industry in 
the immediate area. At one time there 
were five logging operations within 
three miles of Clifton. Logging and 
lumber operations contributed much to 
the economic well being of the area 
around Clifton before the establishment 
of a viable salmon fishery. 

The history of Clifton as a recog- 
nized geographic entity began in 1856 
when Stephen G. Spear, a Massachu- 
setts cooper, settled on a land claim at 
the western end of what later became 
the village of Clifton. On September 
6,1873, the Spears received title to their 
homestead claim of 144 acres, the only 
expanse of level land in the immediate 
area. The Spears had named their prim- 
itive home “Clifton Cottage,” influ- 
enced perhaps by the steep hills that 
surrounded their homestead. 

The hills behind Clifton are quite 
steep and crowd the railroad track, 
which hugs the river’s edge. The village 
seems to cling to the river bank and the 
existing trees form a dense backdrop. 

Clifton, in reality, was three distinct 
enclaves, located in an almost straight 
line along the river, each separated by 
open space. There was no road connec- 
tion between these three enclaves before 
the railroad was built in 1898. The rail- 
road right-of-way served as the main 
Street until a county gravel road was 


constructed in the 1930s. Travel 
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Bunkhouse for fishermen on the west end of Clifton. 


between the enclaves originally was by 
boat. Each of the three enclaves shared a 
common look: fishing industry commer- 
cial structures and residences built on 
pilings in the river and moored fishing 
boats all in a straight line and extending 
over a half mile distance. The facilities 
were far enough into the river to provide 
safe berthing for the fishing boats in 
deep water since the tidal changes on the 
river at Clifton could be over six feet. 
The salmon fishing industry in 
Clifton had its origin in 1873 when a 
Portland businessman, J.W. Cook, 
acquired a portion of the Spear farm 
and established a salmon cannery. This 
was at the western end of the village 
and was eventually the location of the 
Clifton Post Office. Cook’s fish can- 
nery was the second such operation in 
Oregon, the first being at Westport. The 
first salmon cannery on the Columbia 
was built at Eagle Cliff on the Wash- 
ington shore of the river a short dis- 
tance east of Clifton. Vincent Cook 


managed the operation and became the 
first postmaster in Clifton. The post 
office operated in Clifton for 82 years, 
until it closed in 1956. 

A second salmon packing plant was 
established in Clifton at the eastern 
enclave by the Hume Brothers. The 
Hume brothers: George, William and 
Robert who came north from the Sacra- 
mento River are considered the fathers 
of the salmon packing industry on the 
Columbia River. By 1881, the Hume 
Brothers were responsible for about 
one-half of the 35 salmon packing oper- 
ations in existence at that time. On 
August 27,1906, the articles of incorpo- 
ration of the Manhattan Packing Com- 
pany were filed with the County Clerk 
in Astoria; thus establishing the third 
packing plant in Clifton, located in the 


eastern Clifton enclave. In the heyday of 


salmon packing operations in Clifton, 


there existed a _ large two-story 


bunkhouse which housed a number of 


Chinese laborers that served the packing 
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plants. George Hume has been credited 
as the first to bring Chinese workers to 
Oregon, probably from the California 
Sacramento Delta area. By 1880 there 
were about 2000 Chinese living and 
working in Clatsop County, Oregon. 

In the early years, the Clifton channel 
was a unique and significant source of 
salmon. The salmon fishery in and 
around Clifton was primarily conducted 
with drift nets and fishing boats mod- 
eled after a design originating in the 
state of Maine. The boats were propelled 
by oars and sails and the judicious use of 
the tidal flow in the river. They were 
double ended, at about 26 feet in length 
with little if any protective cabin space. 
In the early 1900s mechanical power 
was introduced in these fishing boats. 
Single cylinder heavy-duty five horse 
power gasoline engines with large fly- 
wheels were quite capable of moving 
the boats against the fairly significant 
river currents and making the life of the 
fishermen much easier. Later in time 
more advanced engines and improved 
boat designs came to the industry and 
with synthetic materials for the drift nets 
the productivity of the salmon fishermen 
increased compensating for the declin- 
ing salmon runs that became a reality as 
the results of over-fishing. 

In addition to drift-net fishing in the 
Clifton channel, there existed two fixed 
fish traps, one on each side of the chan- 
nel and located at the up stream end of 
the channel. 

As the salmon fishery matured on 
the Columbia River, the number of gill- 
net fishing boats grew to approximately 
2500. The early use of a unique set of 
sails on these boats gave rise to the term 


“The Butterfly Fleet.” The drift nets 
used were essentially a piece of netting, 
usually with a mesh measuring 8 inch- 
es, just large enough to snare the prized 
Chinook salmon. 

Originally the nets were made of 
cotton twine. They had cedar corks with 
holes through them to contain a cork 
line to float the net and a leaded line at 
the bottom to keep the net in a fairly 
vertical position as it drifted with the 
river current, usually in an ebb tide. A 
floating buoy marked one end of the net 
while the other was usually at the boat. 
These nets measured 750 to 1000 feet 
in length and in the Clifton channel, 
they extended across most of the width 
of the channel providing a significant 
impediment to the salmon as they con- 
tinued on their upstream journey. When 
the salmon runs were good, an average 
catch of 2000 pounds of salmon was 
possible in a single drift. The record for 
the lower Columbia River for a single 
night of fishing, which included two 
drifts, was 4495 pounds. 

Gillnetting on the lower Columbia 
River was dangerous work and it was a 
rare year that fewer than a score of 
deaths were recorded. In 1874, a sud- 
den storm hit the river and caught the 
fishermen by surprise, resulting in the 
deaths of twenty-six fishermen. 

By 1884, over 600,000 cases of 
canned salmon were being packed and 
marketed from the annual salmon runs 
on the Columbia River. In 1875, twen- 
ty-four sailing vessels departed from 
Astoria with canned salmon cargoes. 
Most of these shipments were destined 
for Europe and Australia. In 1899 the 
salmon canning business on the Colum- 
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The building in the photograph above is the Clifton School which closed about 
1945. Below is the Clifton Post Office which was established January 6, 1874 with 
Vincent Cook as first postmaster. The post office closed in 1966. 
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Photo Courtesy of Jack Marincovich 
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bia River began to retrench and consol- 
idate. The salmon catches were declin- 
ing and competition was accelerating. It 
was in 1899 that the famous Columbia 
River Salmon Packers Association was 
created [C.R.P.A.]. Seven individual 
salmon packing companies operating 
ten separate facilities were combined 
into one corporation, which eventually 
dominated the industry in the lower 
Columbia River. Two of the canneries 
located in Clifton were part of the com- 
bination and their closure significantly 
impacted the economy of the village. A 
total of eight canneries were closed and 
the remaining units were expanded to 
handle the production of the new entity. 

For the individual Clifton fisher- 
man, the banner years were indeed 
good. The catches were large and the 
fishermen were paid by fish count. In 
1890, the price paid by the canneries 
was $1.00 per Chinook salmon. The 
fishermen operating out of Clifton were 
almost exclusively immigrants from 
Greece, Italy, Finland, Norway, and 
from the area of Europe which became 
Yugoslavia. A few mixed-blood, Native 
Americans were also present. The can- 
nery workers were primarily Chinese. 
A truly diverse population operated the 
salmon fishery in Clifton. During the 
banner years of the salmon fishery in 
Clifton, the community was a bustling 
commercial center, with several salmon 
packing plants, a hotel, saloons and two 
general stores. Missing was a city hall, 
a jail, a fire department, streets and 
street lamps. 

The Clifton community extended for 
over one-half mile along the river in an 
almost straight line. The three existing 


enclaves were separated by open space 
each containing clusters of housing and 
commercial facilities. The eastern most 
enclave was almost exclusively popu- 
lated by immigrant Greek fishermen. 
The middle enclave was populated 
exclusively by immigrants from the 
Adriatic coast of Europe. The western 
most enclave was largely populated by 
a diverse collection of immigrants from 
Italy and the area in Europe known as 
Yugoslavia. A small number of mixed 
blood Native-Americans also lived in 
this enclave. The commercial activity 
was largely confined to the western and 
eastern enclaves. 

On a typical Saturday night, the 
Clifton community in all its ethnic 
diversity was visited by loggers and 
sawmill workers as well as fishermen 
from adjoining fishing communities, 
which brought into the mix, native 
Hawaiians and native born Americans. 
Somehow this collection was relatively 
free of serious conflict. Communication 
between these ethnic groups was diffi- 
cult for most spoke little or no English. 
The cooperation among the Clifton 
fishermen was remarkable. They shared 
the same fishing grounds, worked 
together to maintain the channel free 
from obstructions to their fishing nets 
and adhered to a uniform code of con- 
duct which prescribed rules and pro- 
tected their right to fish the channel. 
They defended their rights to this prized 
fishing ground with vigor. 

Clifton, for most of its early exis- 
tence, was a male dominated society. 
Few family units existed. As the immi- 
grant fishermen prospered, they sought 
to bring wives from their native coun- 
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tries and establish families. Housing 
started to become more than bunkhous- 
es. Flower pots and window curtains 
began to grace the humble homes. The 
atmosphere of isolation was tempered 
by the emerging presence of children. A 
one-room elementary school was estab- 
lished to serve the children. Extraordi- 
nary skill and patience was required of 
the teacher hired to serve the communi- 
ty for most of the children arrived at 
school, their first day, speaking little of 
the English language. They came from 
homes where English was rarely spo- 
ken. The most unusual result of this 
educational experience was the signifi- 
cant encouragement the children in 
Clifton received from their parents to 
learn and achieve. College graduates 
did come from the Clifton school. 
Enrollment rarely exceeded a total of 
thirty in all the eight grades. 

The Clifton community began to 
decline first when the mill closed in the 
late 1880s and was further adversely 
impacted by the closing of the two fish 
processing plants in 1899. Salmon runs 
were declining due to over-fishing. 
The pressure exerted by this decline 
influenced the states of Oregon and 
Washington to seek to conserve the 
fishery by first outlawing the fixed fish 
traps and seining operations and then 
shortening the season for the drift fish- 
ermen. The impact on the economy of 
the lower Columbia River and Clifton 
was significant. Ghost towns along the 
river became a reality and population 
declined. 

In 1930, a new lumber mill was 
established at the general area of the for- 
mer Hunt mill at a new village named 


Bradwood. The  Bradley-Woodard 
Lumber Company operated the mill 
until it was closed in 1963. This opera- 
tion brought a renewed energy to the 
Clifton area. The mill employed about 
150 workers at its height of activity. The 
village of Bradwood contained some 36 
homes, a general store, a post office and 
a one-room elementary school. At pres- 
ent, little remains of this community. 

Most of the area of the former 
sawmill was adversely impacted by the 
pumping of dredged river spoils onto 
the land and adjacent river frontage, in 
the effort to keep the main navigation 
channel of the Columbia River open for 
shipping traffic to upriver points. This 
has altered the landscape significantly 
and has covered the evidence of the his- 
torical past. The other result of the main 
river channel maintenance has been a 
silting up of the Clifton channel and its 
virtual end as a viable salmon fishing 
segment. The once productive fishing 
channel is no longer a reality. 

The Clifton area with its rich histori- 
cal heritage has received little acknowl- 
edgement. Hopefully this chronicle has 
served to enlighten and give due justice 
to the place where I was born and 
schooled. Few of us are left who have 
memories of this remarkable place. 
Notes: 

*The Lincoln Highway is usually 
thought of as going from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco, but at least one reference 
on the internet notes that Portland, Ore- 
gon was at the western end of the road. 

**The disease that decimated the 
Indians on the Lower Columbia River 
may have been malaria. 
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Memories of a vanished community 


LIVING IN CLIFTON 


By Samuel A. Soter 


I was born in 1924 and lived for my 
first ten years in the village of Clifton, 
Oregon. Today my childhood’s physi- 
cal world is almost non-existent. Time 
has been unkind to this isolated spot in 
Clatsop County. As I reflect on my 
experience living in that isolated micro 
world, wonderful memories come forth 
that tend to suppress thoughts of the 
negative influences that existed and 
were imposed by the harsh realities of 
life in that place and time. 

During my first years in Clifton, the 
community was truly an_ isolated, 
remote and unique spot; very much tied 
to the Columbia River, which provided 
its vitality. Clifton was a village popu- 
lated by salmon fishermen and _ their 
families; diverse demographically but 
united in a unique bond. A sameness 
imposed by the total dependence on the 
same source of economic well being. 

In the 1920s, Clifton’s population 
had declined from a more substantial 
self, to probably no more than 100 men, 
women and children. It had shrunk to 
three distinct and separate enclaves. 
This separation seemed to be based on 
demographics but in reality was influ- 
enced by the prior establishment of sev- 
eral salmon packing enterprises created 
by different entrepreneurs. How and 


why the different enclaves attracted dif- 
ferent ethnic populations is lost in the 
passage of time. When I knew Clifton, 
it was populated almost exclusively by 
immigrants from Finland, Norway, 
Italy, Germany, Greece and a signifi- 
cant number from the Adriatic coast of 
Europe. Only one family of two adults 
and two mixed blood Native American 
Indian men living in Clifton were not 
immigrants. It was an unusual mix that 
somehow managed to co-exist and live 
in relative harmony. 

The enclave in which I lived was 
dominated by immigrant families from 
the Greek islands, primarily from the 
Aegean Island of Andros. I was the 
fourth generation of my family to have 
lived in Clifton although I was the only 
native born. My father immigrated to 
the United States in 1906 at the age of 
18 and continued to live his entire life 
here; never seeking to return to his ori- 
gins. He became a true Yankee, served 
in the U.S. Army during World War I, 
became an American citizen, mastered 
the English language well and even 
learned to love baseball. He loved and 
appreciated his adopted country and 
sought to be a good citizen, serving as 
the chairman of the local school district. 
He was dedicated to and stressed the 
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The Soter Family in Clifton. Maria and Anton Soter with their son, Samuel. 


need for education, not only for his own 
children but for his extended family. He 
served as a role model for many. 
Living in Clifton in the 1920s 
required acceptance of the physical 


containment imposed by the realities of 


the isolated location of the community 
but also by the isolation imposed by the 
cultural differences that existed in the 
demographic mix. It was furthered by 
the nature of our immediate physical 
surroundings. 

My family’s home was located in a 
large multi-unit wooden structure built 
entirely over the Columbia River on 
wooden pilings. This structure was part 
of a larger complex, which included a 
large warehouse building, formerly the 
home of a salmon packing facility: 
extensive wharf space, serving the fish- 
ermen as net racks; a fish receiving sta- 
tion facility and several additional sin- 
gle residences, all built on pilings and 
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all interconnected. The river frontage of 
this complex was far enough out into 
the river to reach enough deep water to 
ensure safe moorage for the fishing 
boats during the significant daily tidal 
changes in the river. 

The frontage facing the shore paral- 
the railroad track 
embankment that was high enough to 


leled existing 
be safe from the river’s highest tides. 
The complex was connected to this rail- 
road artery by a narrow wooden walk- 
way extending some one hundred feet. 
There was no level ground beyond the 
railroad tracks, for the steep hills came 
down to the water’s edge. For many 
years, the railroad tracks were the only 
real connection uniting the several iso- 
lated residential and commercial com- 
plexes. We lived and worked in a mar- 
itime environment. 

As young children, we lived and 
played on this maritime complex, ever 
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mindful of the fast flowing river, which 
underlined our little world. Few railings 
or barriers existed at the edges of this 
complex to act as safety elements; we 
survived. 

My sister and I were the only chil- 
dren living in our immediate complex. 
We lived among a number of adult 
males, who were part of our extended 
family. They watched over us, taught 
us, let us know when we deviated from 
the cultural norm; they served as role 
models and above all, they exhibited 
caring and love that complemented that 
flowing from our parents. All these 
adult males had their own families and 
children in their far off Greek home- 
land, which they would visit for several 
months at a time every year or so, but 
they always returned to Clifton to carry 
on their economic pursuit of the prized 
Chinook salmon. They came from the 
Aegean Island of Andros, which to this 
day is a significant reservoir for mar- 
iners that operate the many Greek 
owned merchant vessels that ply the 
world’s oceans. Theirs was an ancient 
maritime heritage. 

Our water world provided no play- 
ground space and no sports activities. 
Few children resided near our home. 
The isolation extended to relationships 
with children from the other cultural 
enclaves in Clifton. When I first attend- 
ed the elementary school, I joined two 
other children entering the first grade 
and unfortunately, none of the three had 
anything but a rudimentary command of 
the English language making communi- 
cation very difficult. All three of us came 
from homes where the only language 
spoken was not English. I continue to 


marvel at the patience and skill of that 
teacher who managed to bring us togeth- 
er through the English language and the 
common pursuit of the educational 
experience. She broadened our former 
narrow isolated existence and gave us 
incentive to continue to seek and learn. 
Two of the three of us managed to earn 
a total of three university degrees; testi- 
mony to the quality of our educational 
experience and above all, the encourage- 
ment of our immigrant families. 

The one unique thing that seemed to 
connect me with the outside larger 
world during those early years was 
related to the railroad. The trains, which 
passed on their daily schedules, held a 
particular facination for me. The trains 
connected Portland with Astoria and 
Seaside. Both passenger and _ freight 
trains passed and I looked forward to 
their coming with anticipation. They 
announced their passage by using their 
wonderful whistles. Those large 
mechanical marvels communicated the 
existence of a wider presence in the 
world somewhere out there. 

My family’s home had a non-dis- 
crete facade with little exterior paint. 
From the exterior, this structure exhibit- 
ed no evidence of the comfort and sta- 
bility that I experienced living there. No 
central heating, no electricity, no indoor 
plumbing and no rugs to warm the floor 
lying over the watery basement spaces. 
We had a great cast iron stove which 
served my mother’s kitchen needs and 
helped keep our family room warm and 
cozy on those winter days. We were for- 
tunate to have an ice-box cooler to keep 
our food fresh. Ice was readily available 
to us because it was shipped in daily for 
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Three Clifton fishermen in the early 1920s. On the left: Leon Begleries; in the 
middle: George Falangus; on the right: Anton Soter. 


use in the fish receiving station. The ice 
was useful during those few special 
occasions when the adults would agree 
to make ice cream for the children using 
those hand-cranked ice cream makers. 
Our fresh water needs were supplied 
from a communal water source by a 
wooden water aqueduct, which brought 
a steady but limited flow of good clean 
cool water from a spring located in the 
hills behind our residential complex. 
One common element in front of every 
home in Clifton was a stack of cut fire- 
wood. Providing this resource was a 
continuing effort during the summer 
months. Floating logs were readily 
available in the river having escaped the 
care of lumber mills and logging opera- 


tions. The ever-present pleasant smell of 


burning wood helped to counter the 
damp, muddy air that arose from our 


watery environment during low tides. 

Our commercial complex and _ its 
satellite residential units that made up 
our littke community exhibited an 
unusual togetherness, a wide reach of 
family members and relationships that 
had roots dating back to the Old Coun- 
try. Cooperation was the rule. I don’t 
ever remember any major or minor 
building project in our complex that 
didn’t involve the participation of many. 
The annual grape processing of import- 
ed California wine grapes into wine, the 
cleaning and preparation of the very 
best Chinook salmon for smoking in the 
communal smoke house and the making 
of homemade pork sausages were 
always communal efforts. 

The immigrant Greek fishermen liv- 
ing in Clifton were a very communica- 
tive and social people, in keeping with 
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The Author’s father, Anton Soter, on the left and Ray Davis on 
the right. The prize salmon were just over 71 pounds. 


their heritage. They needed little excuse 
for a celebration. Their calendar was 
quite full of religious holidays, birth- 
days, wedding anniversaries and nation- 
al and international holidays that always 
brought forth a community wide cele- 
bration, in which the homemade wine 
was compared and tasted, and the ladies 
set out their wholesome food and deli- 
cious pastries. Even in the depths of the 
Great Depression of the 1930s our little 
community did not suffer for lack of 
plentiful and good food. As children, we 
wore patched-up trousers and hand-me- 
downs but we always had our milk and 
our Mediterranean diet. The local dairy 
in Clifton had lost most of its market for 
milk and cheese so to our benefit we 
had access to both at very little cost. We 
were fortunate also to have among our 


extended family group several hunters 
who always were able to provide ducks, 
geese, deer, and elk to supplement our 
diet, which was largely based on fish. 
Small garden plots were prominent, all 
built in large wooden fish boxes or half 
wine barrels to provide a limited supply 
of vegetables. My family also had con- 
structed a small chicken coop that con- 
tained enough chickens to supply us 
with eggs and sometimes a chicken din- 
ner. A large measure of self-sufficiency 
was the rule in our community. 

One special event in our lives, as 
children, was the occasional boat trip 
of five miles to the town of Cathlamet, 
Washington, the county seat of Wahki- 
akum County. These were shopping 
trips for basic staples that were 
unavailable in Clifton. For the children 
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it Was exposure to another wider world 
of paved streets and sidewalks, multi- 
story buildings, electric lights, automo- 
biles and ice cream parlors. Other boat 
trips were to the nearby villages of 
Wauna and Westport, both lumber mill 
towns where we would visit friends 
and relatives. 

The great economic depression of 
the 1930s had a decided effect on our 
community. The salmon packers in 
Astoria were not buying fish or when 
they were, the price paid the fishermen 
was very depressed. One saving factor 
was the arrival in the Clifton Channel of 
a large fish processing ship from Japan, 
which started to purchase salmon for 
cash. The cash flow was very welcome 
and contributed to the community’s sur- 
vival. Our frugal nature and the empha- 
sis on self-sufficiency carried us 
through the worst of times. The unifor- 
mity of the depression in the communi- 
ty did not result in any individual feel- 
ings of inadequacy for we were all in 
the same predicament. We may have 
lacked some material necessities but we 
never succumbed to self-pity nor did we 
loose the will to continue. 

When I reached the age of about 
eight years, my father started to take me 
along on his frequent trips to Astoria for 
his medical care. We would take the 
morning passenger train to Astoria and 
returned on the late afternoon train. 
When we arrived in Astoria, my father 
would give me my usual allowance of 
twenty-five cents which was sufficient 
for candy and a matinee performance at 
the Liberty Movie Theater. | thorough- 
ly enjoyed my western action movie 
serials that were the vogue in those 


days. My heroes were Ken Maynard 
and Buck Jones. I felt very privileged, 
for few if any of my childhood friends 
in Clifton had the same opportunity. 

In the late 1930s my father’s health 
started to deteriorate and he needed to 
be nearer the Veterans’ hospital in Port- 
land for extended medical care. The 
family relocated to Portland. We left 
Clifton reluctantly for we were leaving 
friends and immediate family. Portland 
would be a new and challenging adven- 
ture for me. I also had to leave behind 
my pet dog, “Hector,” who had been 
my companion since early on. Hector 
and I had formed a unique bond and he 
had assumed the role of my protector. 
Hector was a large dog of dubious pedi- 
gree but possessed of strength and a 
special dedication. We went every- 
where together. He would walk with me 
to school and to the village post office 
to pick up the family’s mail and our 
copy of the Astoria newspaper. During 
play periods or visits to the other 
Clifton enclaves, Hector would always 
accompany me, standing by to see that 
no harm came to me. No one could 
approach me in anger without being 
challenged by Hector. 

Clifton had a positive influence on 
my life. Living in that isolated and con- 
fining environment helped form char- 
acter and establish life values. Above 
all, the love and caring received from 
my extended family and the number of 
my unofficial godfathers, tempered the 
reality of the lonely existence. My fond 
memories of Clifton linger to this day 
some eighty years later. 


oo 
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A tribute to the leader of the Chinooks 


History of the 
Comcomly Canoe Memorial 


By Thomas Dyer 


The concrete Indian burial canoe 
below the Astoria Column on Coxcomb 
Hill was built in 1961 as a monument to 
Chief Comcomly of the Chinook 
Nation. It is an accurate replica of his 
intended burial. The story of its design 
and construction attests to its signifi- 
cance, and is an interesting study in 
cooperation amongst many people, 
including Astorians, a long departed 
Chinook chief, and members of a 19th 
century government expedition. 

Chief Comcomly was a powerful 
chief and a respected friend of the early 
settlers in the Lower Columbia region. 
Unfortunately this friendship ultimately 
led to his death in an epidemic in 1830. 
It was the custom of the Chinook to 
“bury” their dead by placing them in an 
elevated canoe. The more important 
tribal members were buried in a canoe 
supported by a scaffold specifically 
designed for them, while lesser mem- 
bers simply had their canoes placed in 
the branches of a convenient tree. 

When Comcomly died, the tribe 
constructed a scaffold meant to hold his 
canoe. The scaffold consisted of four 
upright cedar posts, connected by cross 
members to support the canoe. The 


cedar posts were carved with designs 
appropriate to Comcomly. Unfortunate- 
ly, due to the decimation caused by the 
epidemic, Comcomly was either never 
buried in his canoe, or his body was 
later removed for safekeeping. Either 
way, he was eventually buried in a cof- 
fin. The Charles Wilkes expedition 
made a sketch of the scaffold in 1841. 
In 1835, Dr. Meredith Gairdner, a 
naturalist and physician with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, was seeking the 
skull of a “flathead” Indian. The Chi- 
nook were among a group of native 
tribes that “flattened” the foreheads of 
their children by binding a board to their 
foreheads while they were swaddled on 
their cradleboards. The local settlers 
knew where Comcomly had been laid to 
rest, and directed Gairdner to the spot. 
He removed the skull and sent it to a hos- 
pital museum in Portsmouth, England. 
In 1950s, Burnby Bell, the son of a 
pioneer family and an active local his- 
torian, suggested, on behalf of the Clat- 
sop County Historical Society, that the 
skull should be returned to its original 
locale. The English museum had 
already sent the skull to the Smithson- 
ian, and in 1953, the skull was present- 
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Above is a detail from a sketch appearing in Charles Wilke’s Narrative of the 
U.S. Exploring Expedition, Vol. 4, Page 343. Below is a photograph taken late 
in August 2003. 
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Joe Dyer 


ed to the Clatsop County Historical 
Society, who placed it on display at the 
Flavel House. While the Chinook 
Nation was pleased that the skull had 
been returned from England, they were 
uncomfortable with its display in the 
local museum. 

Bell had an idea that he felt might 
satisfy the Chinook, create a monument 
to Comcomly, and finally lay the skull to 
rest in its originally intended fashion. He 
proposed “burying” the skull in a repli- 
ca burial canoe. He approached Rolf 
Klep with the idea. Klep had retired to 
his boyhood home of Astoria after a dis- 
tinguished career in New York as a com- 
mercial illustrator. (He is best remem- 
bered locally as the founder and first 
director of the Columbia River Maritime 
Museum). Bell wanted to utilize Klep’s 
design skills to create a suitable monu- 
ment. Klep sketched a canoe on a scaf- 
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fold, based on the Wilkes Expedition 
sketch of the original Comcomly scaf- 
fold. Under the canoe would be a large 
stone carved with Comcomly’s name. 
Bell and Klep then approached my 
father, Joe Dyer, a well-known local 
shipbuilder. They wanted Dyer’s advice 
on how to build the monument Klep had 
sketched. 

The three of them, all friends since 
childhood, decided the monument 
should be constructed of concrete. The 
concrete forms for the scaffold would 
be constructed of split cedar planks so 
that the grain pattern would be repro- 
duced. The form would also include the 
shape of the carvings which existed on 
the original cedar scaffold. Where nec- 
essary, the wood form was sandblasted 
to bring out its grain structure, so that it 
would also appear in the concrete. In 
this way, an accurate replica of the long 
lost cedar scaffold was to be built of 
reinforced concrete. 

The canoe was to be constructed by 
building a frame of rebar, covered with 
wire mesh. This was to then be covered 
with carefully plastered cement, to pro- 
duce a concrete canoe with a thin hull 
of the same dimensions as a cedar 
dugout canoe. This technique was not 
new, but had not yet become a common 
method of building boats. Interestingly, 
a few years later saw the beginning of a 
fad to build ferrocement hulls in back- 
yards all over the world, using essen- 
tially the same technique. 

Engineering needed to be done now 
that the concept was in place. Bell had 
a 26” long model of a Clatsop canoe, 
which had been carved by Chief Tos- 
tum of the Clatsop Nation, and given to 
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Bell’s grandfather. This was to become 
the model for the concrete canoe. My 
father asked me to make a lines draw- 
ing of the canoe, at a scale of 1"= 1', so 
that the completed canoe would be 26' 
long. I was a student of naval architec- 
ture at the time, and my father and I 
agreed it would be an opportunity to 
learn the art of producing a lines draw- 
ing. A lines drawing is a compilation of 
the lines formed by taking sections 
through a vessel’s hull in three dimen- 
sions. It is the basis for the cutting all 
internal pieces of a ship so that the 
designed shape is maintained. 

I took the model canoe and trans- 
ferred its lines to a sheet of drawing 
paper. I took this preliminary drawing 
to Portland and checked it against a 
Chinook canoe on display in the Ore- 
gon Historical Society Museum. My 
drawing and the canoe on display 
agreed very well. Chief Tostum had 
done a good job of modeling. I returned 
to Astoria and drew a final, faired, 
drawing of the canoe. Using my draw- 
ing, shipwrights at my father’s Astoria 
Marine Construction Company built a 
wooden form over which the rebar was 
bent and the wire mesh applied. 

The scaffold forms were erected 
below the Astoria Column. The con- 
crete was poured, thus producing in 
concrete an accurate replica of the orig- 
inal scaffold. The rebar and mesh hull 
was placed on the scaffold. This was 
artfully plastered with cement by a 
skilled local plastering contractor. The 
canoe and scaffold were painted to 
reproduce the appearance of typical 
Chinook canoes, and to emphasize the 
carving on the scaffold. 
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Ironically, the Chinook Nation, 
although very pleased with the monu- 
ment, chose not to bury the skull in the 
canoe. After lengthy negotiations 
between the Clatsop County Historical 
Society and the Chinook Nation, the 
skull was returned to the custody of the 
Chinook people. 

In 1961, Lord Astor, who had come 
from England for the sesquicentennial 
of the founding of Astoria by his great- 
great-great-grandfather, dedicated the 
monument. Astorians, Chinooks, and 
Lord Astor all agreed the canoe was an 
attractive and accurate portrayal of 
Chief Comcomly’s burial canoe, and a 
fitting tribute to him. It took its place 
among Astoria’s many historic artifacts 
and monuments. 


* * BS 


VOLCANIC SYMPTOMS.—A passen- 
ger from down the Columbia informs us 
that a mountain near Astoria, known as 
“Saddle Mountain,” has been discovered to 
give indications of internal fire. About two 
weeks ago a party of several hunters were 
out in the locality of the mountain, and 
prompted by curiosity and a desire to obtain 
a good view of the surrounding country, 
ascended to the summit. Near the top sever- 
al large fissures were found, from which at 
intervals issued steam and sulphurous gases. 
Some large stones near by were so heated 
that they could not be touched. Other indi- 
cations were found which gave unmistak- 
able evidences of the proximity of great 
heat. Several years ago, a party ascended the 
same mountain, but detected no volcanic 
symptoms. This mountain is situated some 
distance from Astoria, and owing to the sad- 
dle shaped formation of its summit, is called 
“Saddle Mountain.” The report brought 
back by the hunters has produced consider- 
able interchange of opinions and some 
excitement among the people of that section. 

From the Morning Oregonian, August 
20, 1872. 
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John W. “Bill” Blunk is seated at the organ in the Viking Theater, a skating rin 
Bank. Ann Harvey, who graduated in 1961 from Astoria High School is tentatively 
row. Can anyone identify the others? For a biography and another photo of Bill, s« 
Coliseum in Portland for the Buckarooos hockey team and the Portland Trailblaze 
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ca. 1959, The theater was located in what is now the parking lot of the Wells Fargo 
lentified as the girl in the white sweater,standing to the left of center in the middle 
the website: http://www.pstos.org/organists/or/blunk.htm. Bill played organ at the 
basketball team. He died in October 2000. Photographer: Reuben Jensen 
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Lucile Elizabeth Smith in 1921 
Teacher at Battle Creek School 
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Battlecreek School marm diary excerpts 


We Gave the Train a Good Wave 


The 1920 Diary and Photographs of Lucile Elizabeth Smith 


With notes by Billee Wilson Hoornbeek 


When my mother, Lucile Smith 
Wilson, came to visit us in New Hamp- 
shire in 1969, she gave me a manila 
envelope containing: a little notepad in 
which she had kept a diary from Sep- 
tember 1919 through December 1920, 


another slim notepad that contained her 


diary from the six weeks in 1923 when 
she worked as a waitress at Chateau 
Lake Louise, some letters she treasured 
from the last year of her mother’s life 
(1919), and one letter from her father, 
written in 1924. I glanced at the diary 
and the letters, but it was not until years 
later, after her death and my retirement, 
that I sat down and read everything 
thoroughly. It chronicled the life of a 
nineteen year old single “schoolmarm” 
in backwoods Oregon. We had a com- 
puter and I carefully copied it in its 
entirety so that, at a later date, I could 
share it with her grandchildren. When 
copying the diary of 1919, I remem- 
bered Mother’s treasured photo albums 
(given to my niece, Elizabeth Wilson, 
when Mother died). I had pored over 
them many times as a child (a treat 
when I was home sick) and Mother 


always got them out when members of 


her family visited, and she and her sis- 
ters would sit down, page through 


them and laugh and cry. I realized that 
many of the images from one book 
were taken during the year of her diary. 
She mentioned picture taking a number 
of times and would describe situations 
that I had seen in pictures. 

The house where Mother boarded 
was the home of Swedish Finns Matil- 
da (Tilda) and Fred Nordstrom on 
Tucker Creek across Youngs Bay from 
Astoria. The name of the school was 
“Battle Creek.” 


Sept 5, Sun. Left on train at 8:40. 
Olive & Alma went to train with me. 
Worried a little for fear there might be 
nobody to meet me. Got to Astoria at 12 
o'clock. Mrs. Nordstrom, husband & 
three brothers all there. Ate dinner in 
Astoria then went to Mr. N’s sister’s. 
They had soda pop - cookies - then later 
cookies, snails [coffeebread], and cof- 
fee. As full as a tick but had to eat. 
Home. 

Mr. N. & sisters & husbands all 
from Finland & can’t talk plain. Seems 
so funny. The house is real cute inside. 
I have a nice little bedroom, table, 
white dresser, chair & commode. Both 
seem nice. A cute little 2 yr. old boy. 
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Sept 6, Mon. Nothing to do as trunk 
not here yet. Embroidered on cushion 
in morning & walked around a little. 
Mrs. N. and I went to schoolhouse in 
PM. It is sure a dandy. Basement with 
toilets for boys and girls & drinking 
fountain, etc. Wrote to folks. They 
brought my trunk. I unpacked and then 
we all went over to Carlsons’ to hear 
the new phonograph. 


Sept 7, Tues. First day of school. 27 
kids came, and what a bunch to be 
sure. Only had school until 10:30 as 
none of them had their books. I stayed 
and worked around until 2:30. Embroi- 
dered when I came home. 


Sept 8, Wed. School. More of the 
youngsters had their books. Shook one 
boy. Got along fine tho. The kids all 
seem struck dumb when I ask them 
anything. Got letter from Aubrey. 
Showed them my pictures tonite. 


Sept 9, Thurs. School. Rainy. 
Nothing special. Letter from Alma & 
Doris. 


Sept 10, Fri. Stormy. Letter from 
Olive with $10 check. Went & called 
on Gustafsons in eve. They hauled out 
their old family portraits to show me. 
Tickled me. They served juice and 
cookies. 


Sept 11, Sat. A very eventful day. 
Left for Astoria at 9 o’clock with Pug- 
gie [Gustafson], a cousin of Mrs. N. 
Very fine Buick. Sure a stormy day. 
Bot me a lid that would stick on my 
head the very first thing. Only cost 
$2.98. We rode back in the truck, as 
said Puggie never asked us to go with 
him. Got soaked good, seven of us in 


truck. Extremely bumpy to say the 
least. No more than got back when 
Puggie came, stayed for supper & 
wanted us to go to a dance at Olney. 
We went. Had a dandy time. Got home 
at 3. He presented me with a box of 
Centennials & just armed me around. 
Ester Johnson and man to-be rode back 
with us. 


Sept 12, Sun. Didn’t get up until 
9:15. Fooled around. Wrote to Doris, 
Aubrey, Alma & Cora Sutherland, then 
picked blackberries. Mrs. Carlson over 
a little while. Just talked in the 
evening. 


Sept 13, Mon. School again - a 
fierce day. Kids had to stay inside and 
couldn’t make noise enough it seemed 
like. Got card from Dad tonite & letter 
from Muriel. Traced pictures & correct- 
ed papers tonite besides talking. Ate 
cake & lemonade. They always eat 
before going to bed. A bad night tonite. 
Must study hygiene yet tonite. 


Sept 14, Tues. No mailman today, 
ding bust it. Nothing special. Pasted 
some pictures in my album in eve. Also 
talked about corns, etc. 


Sept 15, Wed. Boys got ladder and 
put up curtains at school. Also put up 
flag. Mr. N. opened a bottle of his wine 
tonite. Not so bad. I also embroidered 
some & talked. 


Thur. Sept. 16. At last got mail. 
Larson boy brot it. I got letters from 
Alma, Flora and Margaret. Was sure 
tickled. Wrote letters in evening, as got 
a chance to mail them Fri. Wrote to 
Olive, Dad, Alma, Doris & Aubrey, 
also Thora. 
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Battle Creek School in 1920 when Lucile Smith taught there.”It sure is a dandy,” 


she wrote. “Basement with toilets for boys and girls and drinking fountain, etc.” 
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Sept 17, Fri. Also got mail. Letter 


from Anne Gorrie. Glad it is Friday. 
Bad wind & rainstorm in evening. Fred 
N. went to Astoria & then had to go on 
to Portland so we were alone alnight. 
Puggie was here In eve. Wanted us to 
go to dance, but we declined as Mr. N. 
was gone, crocheted some. 


Sept 18, Sat. Did my washing. Went 
to schoolhouse and cleaned up some 
then went to see Ester Johnson but she 
was not at home. Came home & did my 
ironing and fooled around. Embroi- 
dered and crocheted in the evening. 


Sept 19, Sun. Slept until 9 o’clock. 
Mr. N. came home in night (2:30). Did- 
n’t have anything special to do. Went 
to Carlsons’ in afternoon. Met 3 Oman 
boys & Mr. & Mrs. They served coffee 
as usual, am getting quite used to it. 
Gustasons (Mrs. Bertel & 2 girls) were 
here in evening, sick headache so felt 
punk. 


Sept 20, Mon. School once again, 2 
new ones - one boy who can’t speak 
English. He cried nearly all the time so 
I sent him home at noon. Had 1/2 hr. 
noon & got out early. Talk & fooled 
around this evening. Wrote to Ruth K. 


Sept 20-24. Nothing special during 
week. Just school. The 3 Larson kids 
quit Friday much to my delight. Rained 
& stormed off and on every day. 


Sept 25, Sat. Fooled around in 
morning. Baked a cake and it fell much 
to my sorrow. In PM called on Ester 
Johnson. Stayed all afternoon. She 
served me with cake and coffee. Met 
her brothers. Got groceries from Carl- 
sons in eve. 


Sept 26, Sun. Just after dinner that 
Puggie came & and took us to Astoria, 
then Seaside & back to Astoria. Sea- 
side is quite a city. Ate supper in Asto- 
ria then went to a show. I hated awful- 
ly to go and have felt mean ever since. 
Hope to goodness they never want me 
to go again. Came back by Olney as 
the other road was fierce. Surely 
enjoyed the ride to Seaside. Went to his 
sister's, but she had a new baby. 


Sept 26 [27?], Mon. School went off 
as usual. Think it is going to clear up. 
Hope so. Met Ester J. picking berries on 
way home. Haven't had mail yet. 


Sept 27 [28?], Tues. A fine day. As 
clear & warm as can be, no coat to 
school. Sure seems good. Got mail 
today - Letters from Doris and 
Gertrude. Crocheted tonite. Finished 
that cap I started at Linslaw. 


Oct. 1, Fri. Glad it is Friday. Mr. N. 
to town today. Got letter from Aunt 
Agnes. Nothing special. 


Oct. 2, Sat. That Puggie came up in 
morning with Fred. I thought he might 
ask me to go someplace so I came 
upstairs but that Fred had to go and call 
me. I knew the sky had fallen, so went 
down & sure enough he wanted me to 
go to a dance at Warrenton & I could- 
n't get out of it so had to go. It stormed 
like 60. I wore my accordion plaited 
skirt and new waist. The Oman boy 
went with us. We all three rode in the 
front seat. Some ride. Am stuck on the 
Oman fellow, but that Pug. I could tear 
my hair every time I think of him. We 
went to Astoria then Warrenton. They 
had a swell floor there but Pug didn’t 
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Children at Battle Creek School in 1920. 


introduce me to anybody. Found that 
they were only to dance until 12 & no 
supper so decided to go to Lewis & 
Clark. They only danced until 10 
o'clock, we went to Astoria again and 
ate at 1:30. Bill was with us then. Got 
home at 3:30 & dead tired. 


Oct 3, Sun. Got up about 8:30. Did- 
n’t do anything special. Corrected 
papers in the afternoon & just talked & 
tried to play on violin in eve. Learned 
to play “Home Sweet Home” with 
notes. 


Oct 4, Mon. Still storming. Got 
mail today. Letter from Dad. He & 
another fellow are going to room 
together. Puggie came over in eve. I 
treated him mean as usual & only hope 
he takes the hint. I crocheted. 


Oct 5, Tues. Got letter from Alma. 
She is homesick & decided to give up 
her school then changed her mind. 


Hope she gets so she likes it. School 
went of as usual. Am going to crochet 
& write letters this evening. 


Wed-Thurs, Oct 6 & 7. Road 
opened so we got mail. Got letters 
from Anne and Esther and Thora. Had 
short noon and got out early. Raced 
home and got ready to leave on the 
6:20 for Portland. Much to my sorrow 
found that Puggie was the one selected 
to take me. However, glad to get to go. 
Phoned to Olive when I got there at 10 
o'clock. A policeman saw me to the 
car. Saw Carrie. 


Fri, Oct. 8. To school with Olive 
until recess, then to dentist. I had | 
tooth filled. To Erma’s. Let 3 St. Johns 
cars pass me as I thot they were going 
the wrong direction. Erma & rest very 
much surprised to see me. Erma & Will 
went to the show in the evening. I 
played on the piano most of the time. 
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Sat, Oct. 9. To Portland to meet 
Olive at 10:20. Shopped all day & had 
1 more tooth filled. Was never so tired 
in my life. Olive bot her a suit, hat, 
gloves, etc. I bot me a beautiful new 
coat, corset and various other things. 
Went to St. John in evening with Doris 
and finished my shopping. 

Sun, Oct 10. Home again. Left St. 
John at 7:15. Doris went along to see 
me off. Got here fine. Read most of the 
way. Puggie to meet me. He stayed for 
dinner then Mr. N’s sisters, husbands 
and kids arrived on the scene & stayed 
all after-noon & evening. Had coffee & 
cake, then supper. Got letters from Aunt 
Gentry and Muriel, also from Dad. 


Mon, Oct 11. Same old school. 
Letters from Margaret and Alma. Read 
in the eve. 


Tues, Oct 12. Didn't feel too spry 
today, but better tonight. Read & tried 
to write letters tonite but Puggie here. 
Is cold. 


Wed, Oct. 13. Feel better - School. 
Nothing special. Letter from Olive. 
Learned to play crib.(bage). Won one 
game from Fred. 


Thurs, Oct 14. Nothing special. 
Wish the weather would clear up. 


Oct. 15, Fri. Same old school, only 
had the youngsters color after recess. 
Puggie & his sister were here in eve. I 
beat him in one game of crib. I also 
made buttonholes for Tilda while she 
crocheted for me. Puggie asked me to 
go to a dance with him Sat. night. I 
tried to get out of it but he asked Tilda 
& Fred then, so I had to go as they said 
they would. 


Oct. 16, Sat. Slept a little late. Read 
& wrote letters in AM. Took them to 
the mailbox. Went to Carlsons and 
sewed in the afternoon on that black 
silk skirt. Fred went to town. Came 
back with a fine piano. Tickled! I near- 
ly had a fit. Had to try it before the men 
who brot it in. Puggie came in evening. 
We hadn’t made any move to go but 
Tilda thot we should so we ran and got 
ready. I fell down the minute I got 
started, then my feet mired in the mud 
and my boots came off. I wore my satin 
dress. We had to pull the truck out that 
brot the piano as it was stuck. Got there 
at 9:30 (at Gearhart). Didn’t know any- 
body, so only danced with three fel- 
lows. Came home at 2:30. 


Sun, Oct 17. Slept until 9 o'clock. I 
made a cake while Tilda & Fred went 
after Ralph to Carlsons. The cat got 
scared at my music & I thot it was 
crazy. It howled & jumped. (Note: Last 
entry was at the end of a page. There is 
no date at the top of the next sheet and 
it is in a different ink.) Puggie came up 
in evening. I had an earache. He asked 
us to go to a dance with him Sat. but 
nothing doing. Taught kids a folkdance. 


Sat. Oct 23. Didn’t get up until late. 
Fooled. Went to mailbox but missed 
mail carrier. Got letter from Irva. They 
have son born Sept. 27. County nurse 
coming to see me next week. Washed 2 
georgette waists in PM, also handker- 
chiefs. Fred started to teach me to fox- 
trot in eve. 


Oct 24, Sun. Ironed waists. Didn’t 
get up until 9:30. A beautiful day is 
warm & nice. Dressed & went for a 
walk in PM to where the men were cut- 
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This photo taken beside Battle Creek school is labeled, ‘Rag Cuttin’ Carpe Bee.” 
These appear to be school children dressed as adults. 


ting wood. Took a few pictures. Bill 
Carlson took us to Omans for coffee & 
cake. Then came home for supper, then 
to Gustasons for evening. 


Oct 26, Tues. 27,Wed. 28, Thurs. 
29, Fri. Can’t remember, but nothing 
special for any but Fri. Fri I got a letter 
from Olive saying that father was in 
the hospital with the smallpox. 
[Reuben had been asked to “sit” with a 
dead friend, a custom of that period. 
They did not tell him the man had died 
of smallpox.] It was so sudden that it 
scared me nearly to death. Olive said 
she was going to spend the weekend at 
home. Had youngsters play Halloween 
games after recess at school. 


Oct. 30, Sat. Went to town. Tilda 
and I rode in in the truck. I bot wool 
stockings, crepe de chine for a combi- 
nation & satin for a camisole for Xmas. 
Rode back with the Carlson boys. Saw 


Puggie in town and he asked me to go 
to a Halloween masquerade with him 
but I refused & stayed home. 


Oct. 31, Sun. Just fooled around in 
morning. I swept the house & 
o’cedared the furniture. Was a grand 
day. Just going for a walk Sunday 
when the Oman boy & 2 Carlsons 
appeared on the scene. Had coffee & 
cake then Mr. Carlson & Tafelmeier 
came. Nothing special in evening. Just 
got into bed when I heard the school 
bell ring. Knew something must be up. 


Nov. 1, Mon. Such a sight as my 
schoolhouse was. Everything turned 
bottom side up & awful. They took my 
knife, turned the bell over, etc. Then 4 
new kids walked in on me in the midst 
of my cleaning up. Quite surprised | 
was. Puggie & his bro Ben came over 
in eve. We played 4 handed cribbage. 
Pug & I won 4 of 6 games. Some class! 
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Nov. 2, Tues. Election day. No 
school. Took keys down early in morn- 
ing, then washed my head & made out 
cards. Took Ralph over to Carlsons’ 
while they voted - Then I washed some 
clothes, cleaned my skirt and fooled 
around. In the evening Pug and his Bro, 
Ben, Fred, Tilda & I all went in to the 
show to hear the election returns. Took 
in 2 good shows. Harding leading, I’m 
glad to say. Even Debbs got a few votes. 


Nov 3 to Dec. 10. Neglected to 
write in my diary. Spent most of my 
evenings reading or doing fancy work. 
Went to a show or two, several dances, 
a trip up the highway one Sunday with 
Pug. Went to Portland for Thanksgiv- 
ing. Olive, Mr & Mrs. Kaiser met me. 
We (Olive & I) waited and met Alma. 
Sure seemed good to see everybody. 
Went to St. Johns, Erma & Will in 
Eugene, but we stayed in house. Papa 
came down too. His face is still spotted 
but he is feeling pretty good. Went to 
Beaverton Thursday, Uncle Rich went 
with us. Had quite a time getting from 
train to Aunt Gentry’s as Uncle R. did- 
n’t hardly know how to drive the auto. 
Surely had one grand dinner. Roasted 
goose with all the fixings. Aunt Meda 
& Uncle George were there too. Went 
back to Portland in eve and Uncle Rich 
took us all to the Liberty theatre. Saw 
Norma Talmadge in “The Branded 
Woman.” It was good. 


Nov. 28. I had to leave. Doris went 
to depot with me. I missed my train. 
Went to Olive’s then finally decided to 
come on the bus. Rather cold but not a 


bad ride. Nobody to meet me, of 


course, so hired a jitney. Forgot to say 
that just as I was leaving for Portland I 
fell down and lost my heel. Felt like a 
fool hobbling into Portland and thot 
the folks would split laughing at me. 


Dec. 10, Fri. School as usual. Got 
letters from Alma & Charlie. A stormy 
day. Wind nearly blew me off my feet 
on way home. Went thru the worst 
storm I ever did in eve about 5:20. 
Golly but the wind did blow a gale. 
The rain came down in bucketfulls/ 
nearly a cloudburst/and the lightning 
flashed and thunder crashed. It broke 
one of the windows in, the rain blew in 
between the other windows and ran all 
over the floor. Sure scared me while it 
lasted. 


Dec.11, Sat. Bad day - water raised 
over dikes so all of tideland flooded. 
Got up late - Took my sewing to Ester 
J, and then Lily Lovatt, but neither at 
home. I then went to Gustafsons & did 
my sewing on their sewing machine. 
Sewed up Alma’s combination, my 
skirt, etc. Settled down in eve to sew 
when Pug arrived on the scene and 
wanted me to go to the ballgame and 
dance. Didn't care about going but did. 
Didn't feel very good but survived. 
Had a fairly good time but didn’t know 
many. 


Dec 12, Sun. Got up late. Cleaned 
my room. Pug came over in the after- 
noon. We made candy. Wouldn’t pull. 
He stayed until evening - darn him. 
Nothing so important between. Have 
forgotten. 
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Dee 23, Thur. Big day at school. 
Finished decorating tree and practiced. 
Let school out at 3. Pug took us all to 
the program, it went off fine. Kids gave 
me a beautiful white ivory mirror for a 
present. Also got cards. A real good 
crowd. Pete’s sister offered to sing. Her 
second number was “My Harem.” | 
nearly died laughing. It surely was 
appropriate for a school program. 


Dec. 24. Got up early. Finished 
packing. Tilda gave me a box of home- 
made candy. Pug was there for break- 
fast then took me to the train. Had 2 hrs 
to wait between trains in Portland. Had 
lunch - My train to Eugene got here | 
hr. late. Nobody to meet me so came 
over on the car. Met Papa on the street 
looking for me. Went to Xmas tree at 
Church. Stayed all night with Esther. 
Got for presents: silk hose from Dad, 
silk bloomers from Alma, crepe de 
chine combination from Olive, fudge & 
apron from Gertrude also her picture, 
apron from Doris, camisole from Erma, 
correspondence cards from Mona, 3 
handkerchiefs from Flora, leather desk 
calendar from Byron & the mirror & 
candy - also some candy from Mrs. 
Moore, a picture of Esther, Ruth K., 
husband & kids, and Thora. 


Dec 25, Sat. Didn’t get home from 
Brattains until late. Met Alma then we 
all fell to and got a gorgeous dinner. 
Went riding in the PM and to the com- 
munity Xmas tree in the evening. 


Dec 31, Fri. So sore & lame I could 
hardly drag myself from the [honor- 
able?| bed in AM, and to go up & 
down the stairs was misery. Spent the 
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evening at Males. A nice time— 
Watched the old year out at home here. 
A few bells rang & whistles blew but 
not much excitement. 


Notes by Billee Hoornbeek 

That was all there was. I know she 
[Mother] was getting bored with keep- 
ing the diary, but have a hunch that 
there is a volume missing. 

Her pictures of life at Tucker Creek 
and teaching at Battle Creek School 
continue, there are also some Astoria 
pictures. Soon after the time the diary 
ceases, Mother began dating a young 
man named “Leurs” very seriously. 
They intended to be married, then 
something happened, I never knew just 
what, and she left at the end of the 
1923 school year and moved to Port- 
land. Her youngest sister, Doris, who 
had been living with Erma & Will had 
gotten into Will’s bad graces by not 
helping enough around the house, so 
Mother rented an apartment and Doris 
moved in with her. Mother went to 
business school that year. She didn’t 
like secretarial work tho, and_ later 
returned to teaching. When she 
returned to teaching in 1925, her first 
school was Mapleton, Oregon on the 
lower Siuslaw. It was while teaching 
there that she met my dad, Clarence C. 
(Peck) Wilson. She quit teaching in 
May 1927 and they were married June 
21921. 


Note: Lucile Smith is listed in the 
Teacher’s Register in the years 1920-21, 
1921-22 and 1923-24 at Battle Creek 
Shool. 
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Children at Battle Creek 
School in 1920. Can anyone 
identify them? 





Editor’s Notes: 

Ralph Nordstrom, the child that 
Lucile Smith mentions in her diary, is 
still living in Astoria. Some years after 
these entries, his sister, Doris Nord- 
strom (Crowell), was born. Doris is 
now living in California. The Nord- 
strom family was living in a house on 
Tilda’s parents’ farm in Tucker Creek, 
now the farm of Glen Beeler and next 
door to the old Peter Johnson farm. 
Matilda’s parents were Arvid Andrew 
Carlson and Ida Johanna Fredrickson 
Carlson who were married in Astoria 
on December |, 1889. Matilda Elfreda 
Carlson (Nordstrom) was born in Asto- 
ria. She attended the Astoria Business 





College that was located in the same 
house that Vera Gault has written about 
in this issue. She later worked at the 
Beehive Store in Astoria. Matilda died 
in 1993 at the age of 98. 

Tilda’s husband, Fred O. Nordstrom, 
was born in Gamlakarlby, Finland in 
1895, on the same date as she was. He 
came to the U.S. in 1914. He worked 
for twenty years as a refrigeration engi- 
neer for Van Camp Seafood Company 
and was active in many fraternal and 
social organizations. He died in 1979, 
Their house on the Carlson place 
burned and the Nordstroms moved to 
Astoria. In 1930, they were living on 
Klaskanine Ave. 
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An old article from the Astoria Bude 


et, Friday, December 24, 1897 


Celebrations in Clatsop County 


By Silas B. Smith 


Note: The following article was found in an old scrapbook belonging to the 
Morrison family, donated to CCHS by Harriet Blakely. The article was torn alone 
the folds and hard to read. An attempt was made to transcribe these spots and 
sometimes guesses were made. These areas are denoted by brackets. Unfortu- 
nately, The Astoria Budget for 1997 has not been microfilmed and is not avail- 
able at the Astoria Public Library or the University of Oregon repository. 


From the earliest settlement in 1840 


until the early “fifties,” the center of 


population in this county was the Clat- 
sop plains and immediate vicinity. 

In consequence thereof, the public 
celebration of the holidays in this coun- 
ty at that time, whether it was a shooting 
match and dinner, at Christmas time or 
New Year’s, or the more demonstrative 
display on the Fourth of July, would 
generally be held on these plains. 

Owing to the greater room for pro- 
cessions and the better advantage in the 
way of groves for the tables, Clatsop 
long held its prestige as the place for the 
celebration of the National Holidays. 


The people of Astoria and other parts of 


the county going over and joining in the 
festivities of the day. 

My earliest remembrance of a 
Fourth of July celebration was in 1847 
at W.T. Perry’s on the place now owned 
by Hon. G. Wingate. I don’t have a very 
distinct recollection of all the exercises 
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but | do remember the dinner, and the 
boys played ball and a game called 
“base.” 

Finally the day terminated with a 
dance. The room was floored with pun- 
cheons, made smooth with an adze. 

In 1851, the of the 
Fourth was held at the same place; it 
then Gen. John P. 
Gaines, who was then governor of the 
Territory of Oregon. 

This meeting was largely attended 


celebrations 


was owned by 


by people from other parts. During the 
exercises while firing a salute from a 
swivel, the gun bursted, burning one of 
the gunners very severely. The accident 
marred to a large extent the pleasures of 
the day. 

Not long after this the governor's 
wife was thrown from her horse near 
Skipanon and was killed. Soon after the 
governor removed to the Willamette 
valley after having sold his place to 
John Hobson, late of Astoria. 
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Silas H. Smith 
(from the Astoria Budget, 
Dec. 24, 1897) 


SARNIA NTN NY 


In all this time the little people had to 
get along with not very many presents. 

Toys, fire crackers and other con- 
comitants of holidays now were not 
plentiful in the days of which I am 
speaking. 

I don’t remember seeing fire crack- 
ers until about 1852, and when Santa 
Claus came around Christmas eve, he 
was always very chary of his goods, 
especially in the matter of toys. We 
would endeavor to make up for losses 
otherwise by shouting “Merry Christ- 
mas” and a “Happy New Years” to our 
elders in the hope perhaps of striking a 
present. 

Drunkenness was not very common 
in those early days. We had here a large 
religious element, fragments or rem- 
nants of the various missions and also a 
goodly number from the more recent 
immigrations who were strictly temper- 
ate and decidedly opposed to the use of 
intoxicating drink in any way whatever. 
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Of course there were some who 
believed in merry-making as it was 
called, at Christmas time especially, 
believed [it should be spent with] 
friends. I believe it was more particu- 
larly an [?] and perhaps it was confined 
chiefly to the English settlers. These 
occasions were also observed with balls 
and dancing by those who considered it 
no harm to “trip the light fantastic toe.” 
In earlier times, these parties were con- 
ducted under many difficulties. The 
ball-rooms would be much circum- 
scribed, the floors not the smoothest, 
the orchestra in a delapidated condition 
perhaps and limited to one piece and 
often times a scarcity of [lady] dancers, 
but the people having met [together 
and] pleasure bent, would contrive to 
make the affair an enjoyable one to all 
concerned. 

In course of time when Astoria 
increased in population, it became a 
custom to give a grand ball on the prin- 
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cipal holidays of the year in one or the 
other of the two hotels of the town, the 
Astoria hotel owned and conducted by 
Conrad Boelling and the Union House 
owned and conducted by Job Ross. The 


notice would be sent out by word of 


mouth and by letters, I presume, as there 
were no newspapers published in Asto- 
ria at the time. The people would come 
from all parts of this lower country to 
attend the balls. From Oak Point, West- 
port, Cathlamet, Knappa (then known 
as “The Prairie”), Clatsop Plains and 
even as far as Shoalwater Bay and per- 
haps [?]. Most all the traveling would be 
in open boats. It was like [the attraction 
of] the Greeks to the Elysium. 

[The tickets for] these dances were 
never less than five dollars. Dancing 
would be continued all night until broad 
day light the next morning and then the 
attendants would take all day to get 
home. 

The bar pilots of the Columbia river 
of that period, who were mostly unmar- 


ried men, used to be active promoters of 


these balls, they were a kind of leaders 
of the dancing gentry of the times. 

The officers of the revenue cutter 
Joe Lane while she layed at this port, 
were also active participators in these 
festivities. 

I remember that General Hooker at 
one time took part at one of these par- 
ties. This was before he became cele- 
brated as “Fighting Joe.” 

In speaking of the Joe Lane reminds 
me of an incident that occured with one 
of her officers. I wish to relate this sim- 
ply to show how times have changed 
and how we have changed with them. 
Lieutenant Mason was an officer on the 


cutter, he was a Virginian and came 
from a slave-holding family, a nephew, 
I believe of ex-Senator Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, and of “Mason and Slidell” fame. 
The lieutenant needed some dental 
[work. There was a dentist] in town, 
one Doctor [Dunning, an uncle of] Mr. 
W.H. Gray. The doctor was an aboli- 
tionist of the old school, and while he 
had his instruments in his patient’s 
mouth and plugging his teeth, he began 
to speak of the evils of slavery and of 
the wickedness of holding men in 
bondage. This roused the anger of 
Mason and as soon as the doctor was 
through with him, he addressed him 
thus: “Doctor do you know what I 
would do with you if you should come 
to Virginia and talk in that manner? | 
would take you out, sir, and hang you to 
the first tree we came to.” —No one I 
apprehend would think of hanging 
another now for speaking against slav- 
ery. But this happened before the war. 

I wish to say that Lieutenant Mason 
was otherwise a cultured gentleman. 

Until the middle “fifties,” the round 
dances as they are now called were not 
much in vogue. Very few if any of the 
early settlers understood how to dance 
them. The figures usually danced were 
the Cotillions or square dances and the 
reels or contra dances, like the Scotch 
and Virginia reels and some others. 

The first fiddler who played at these 
settlements was J.G. Tuller. Mr. Tuller 
was a Kentuckian, having come from 
Lexington in that state and crossing the 
plains with the immigration of 1843. 
He took up the donation claim on the 
Skipanon Landing which he called 
Lexington and which has since been 
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vacated. He removed from this county 
some forty years ago and located in the 
Willamette valley at Corvallis at which 
place he died some years ago. 

The next violinist who furnished 
music for the settlers was one Crockett 
Eberman,* who crossed the continent 
in ‘44 coming I believe from Illinois. 
He was a brother of Mrs. Clayton of 
Seaside, of this county. Mr. Eberman 
was left-handed and had his fiddle 
strung accordingly. He played such 
tunes as were played in his day with a 
master’s skill. Was a man of fine 
physique and possessing Herculean 
strength. Was killed in California some- 
where in the later “fifties.”* 

Soon after the coming of Mr. Eber- 
man came also one Saul, a Virginia 
negro of no mean ability as a fidler. 

He was, I think, a deserter from the 
crew of the U.S. sloop of war Peacock, 
which was wrecked at the mouth of the 
Columbia river in July 1841, on the 
sand spit now known as Peacock Spit. 
From his associations with cultured 
people Saul had acquired considerable 
knowledge of things in general and 
could sustain a very interesting conver- 
sation on a variety of subjects. [On 
account of his musical ability, he 
became a favorite at the dances.] He 
played the violin in true plantation 
manner, a vigorous wielding of the 
bow, loud beating on the floor with his 
heel, accompanied with an animated 
action of the body, that is, when he 
played, he played all over. 

After a while, Saul got into bad 
ways and the settlers decided that he 
should be given a public flogging. I 
witnessed the event. He was lashed to a 


tree and whipped with the end of a 
rawhide lariat. 

From the first blow, he gave ago- 
nized shrieks and frantically tore and 
struggled at his fastenings and piteous- 
ly begged them to desist. He continued 
his screams all through the whipping. It 
was a shocking scene to witness. Saul 
never recovered from his disgrace. His 
troubles affected his mind and he 
became partially insane. This was, I 
think, in the early part of ‘48. He died 
soon after, just where I am not able to 
say. I witnessed the other public flog- 
ging which I wish to recount just as a 
contrast to the one above.** 

The year before, a Coos Bay Indian 
stole an adze from Mr. Golding, a set- 
tler at Tansy Point, and in the attempt to 
recover the tool, Mr. Golding got into a 
fight with the Indian, the Indian draw- 
ing a knife and Golding was obliged to 
knock him down with a club. The alarm 
was given and the Indian taken into 
custody. All the settlers now taking part 
in the matter as it might involve the 
whole settlement in trouble with the 
Indians. Resident Indians disclaiming 
any part in the affair, it was decided to 
give the offender not less than fifty 
lashes and then be sent out of the settle- 
ment. He was also whipped with a 
rawhide lariat. Stalwart men applied the 
lash with all their might. The man 
received the alloted number without a 
whimper, not an outcry escaped from 
him, yet the shock to his nervous sys- 
tem was so great that he fainted just 
before he was to be let down. He dis- 
played the traditional stoicism of his 
race; it was a remarkable exhibition of 
the will power over the emotions. Feel- 
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ing no doubt that he was in the hands of 
his enemies and any outcry from him 
would be taken as evidence of weak- 
ness over which they might exult, he 
Suppressed any and all dispostion to 
give way to his emotional feelings. 
These two occasions were the only 
instances of public flogging ever made 
in this county, save the one wherein one 
Boyle was flogged in recent years by 
the leading citizens of Astoria. 

Along in the early “fifties” came J. 
W. Munson, and perhaps a little before 
him, John Taylor, and a little later one 
Prof. Hopkinson. Mr. Munson was a 
violinist of considerable skill and 
understood music to some extent. He 
was the first musician here that could 
play and prompt the dancing at the 
same time. Under his ministrations the 
round dances came largely in vogue. 
He also introduced new figures in both 
the reels and cotillions and would take 
pains in teaching them at the balls. Mr. 
Taylor was an Englishman, and having 
in a large degree the egoism (I use the 
term not in an offensive sense) of the 
English people. 

He was proficient with the bass viol 
and would render the part assigned to 
that instrument. Taylor was the grandfa- 
ther of naval cadet Strang who died 
from the effects of injuries received at a 
hazing given him by the students of the 
naval accademy at Annapolis, Md., a 
few years since. 

Prof. “Hop” as we used to call him 
was a cornetist of a high order. Music 
was his shibboleth. An implicit believer 
in the Shakesperian sentiment that: 

“The man that hath no music in 


himself, 


And is not moved with concord of 
Sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, 
spoils.” 


stratagems and 


A man of positive nature: dogmatic 
in his views, intolerant to opposition 
and impatient with all shams. For a 
series of years, these three became the 
autocrats of the votaries of terpsichore. 
Anything in the way of balls was con- 
sidered not what it should be unless 
these three performed at the orchestra. 

Hopkinson organized and trained 
several brass bands both here and at 
Shoalwater Bay. He was a really suc- 
cessful teacher and leader with brass 
instruments. He wearied of 
telling of the presentation made him by 
the citizens of some city somewhere in 


never 


the east of a silver cornet in [testimony 
of their appreciation of his ability as 
leader of their band.] I believe he had 
the instrument with him here and at his 
death it was buried with him.*’ 

Both he and Taylor have long since 
passed to the shore “where the surges 





cease to roll.” 

We still have Mr. Munson with us; 
he is the present light keeper at Point 
Adams light house and in the active dis- 
charge of life’s duties, still hale and 
hearty. Mr. Munson is a New Yorker, 
coming to Oregon by way of Panama I 
think in 1853. In his younger days he 
was a man of fine proportions and was 
rather taciturn in disposition but as age 
came on this gradually wore away. 
Given somewhat to philosophising, a 
very good logician, but starting from 
wrong premises as he sometimes does, 
the conclusions reached would neces- 
sarily be wrong. Of late years he has 
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given much time in experimenting in 
the manufacture of violins, making 
them in a variety of forms and shapes. 

Although an octogenarian, he with 
his violin (the same which he brought 
with him forty years ago) still pays trib- 
ute to the orphic shrine. 

I have given a little time sketching 
the fiddlers, as we call them, of early 
times. I have done so that tribute may 
be given them for the services they con- 
tributed to ameliorate the rigors of pio- 
neer and frontier life. 

“And peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war.” 


SILAS B. SMITH. 

Mr. Smith is a prominent attorney of 
Astoria and the oldest living resident 
[earliest of the living residents of Clatsop 
county. His father was Solomon H. 
Smith, who came to Oregon from Boston 
with Captain Nathaniel Wyeth in 1832, 
and in 1834 was married to Celiast 
Coboway in the Willamette valley. In 
that place Silas B. was born in September 
1839, and removed with his parents to 
Clatsop plains in August, 1840. They 
were the first white settlers on the plains 
although the Methodist mission was 
established shortly afterward. 

He read law and was admitted to the 
bar in New Hampshire, but has at all 
times considered Clatsop county as his 
home. 


Onn nnn 


Notes: 

The biography above accompanied 
the original article. Silas Smith died in 
1902, leaving a number of descendants. 

*Crockett Eberman was the brother 
to long-time Clatsop County resident 


Ninian Alkanah Eberman. Crockett 
was murdered in March 1856 in Marin 
County, California, by Charles 
McCauley who kept a saloon there. 
The two men quarreled and McCauley 
challenged Eberman, telling him that 
he was unarmed while Eberman had a 
knife in his boot. Eberman threw his 
weapon aside. McCauley drew a 
revolver and shot Eberman four times. 
He got up and walked to a tree, sat 
down, and after a while, he died. 
McCauley was jailed for a year, then 
released. — From the website: 
http://freepages.genealogy.rootsweb. 
com/~zengirl/2EberCrock.html 


**The Oregon Spectator of Decem- 
ber 24, 1846 contains the following 
article which may give the reason for 
the whipping: 

A negro man named James Saul 
was brought to the city recently 
from the mouth of the river, charged 
with having caused the death of his 
wife, an Indian woman. He was 
examined before Justice Hood, the 
result of which examination we 
have never been able to ascertain, 
but the accused is at large and like- 
ly to remain so, We suppose. 


***Professor Francis Hopkinson 
was a brother-in-law to Charles Stevens 
whose house still stands on the north- 
west corner of 14th and Franklin. 
“Hop” was also interested in the manu- 
facture of cement. 


A future issue of Cumtux will have 
the story of Capt. J.W. Munson. 


$e 
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The place to meet Mr. Right 


The Hammond Dance Hall 
By Lois R. Bowen 


During a long period in Clatsop County history, the Hammond dance hall was 
the place to be on Saturday night. The building, originally built by Willis and Frank 
Mudd as a skating rink, was already a dance hall in the twenties when the 
Charleston Craze was sweeping the country. Charleston contests encompassed all 
age groups and were a popular form of entertainment. My sister, Dorothy, age 
seven, entered the contest in Hammond, convinced that no one could out dance her. 
but another seven year old, Oliver Walker, got his little legs in short pants flying to 
“Yes Sir that’s my Baby.” Oliver won the contest and went home with the prize. 
What a blow! 

During the twenties and thirties, the dance hall at Hammond was the most pop- 
ular place in the county and many a long-term marriage resulted from an invita- 
tion to dance. The young women from all over were there, looking for “Mr. 
Right” and with Fort Stevens filled with young soldiers and the Coast Guard Sta- 
tion with its young eligible men, the dance hall was the “Happy Hunting 
Ground.” Dorothy Ballhorn on the piano and Harry Ballhorn beating out the 
rhythm on the drums were popular with the dancers. “Chloe,” “Dream Kisses,” 
and “Baby Face” were popular tunes then. 

The Hammond dances were so popular that for a time, bus transportation was 
provided on Saturday night. 

World War Two changed things in so many ways. The Hammond dances were 
a casualty. The building was sold to the government about 1941 and made into a 
U.S.O. The old dance hall was divided, with one area for games and the other for 
dancing. The dedicated devotees of the dance now traveled to the Jockey Club on 
Clatsop Plains to dance the night away to “Moonlight Serenade,” “The Way You 
Look Tonight,” and “Tuxedo Junction,” interspersed with polkas and schottisches. 

The building burned about twenty-five years ago and a new building, in the 
same style as the old one, was erected on the foundation. It was used as a com- 
munity hall for several years. It is now a restaurant and lounge. * ae . 

I mourn the passing of the popularity of this enjoyable, healthful kind of enter- 
tainment with its wonderful opportunity to meet people. Now the young and 
those not so young must resort to newspaper ads, dating services, or the internet. 
a lot more fun to go to the Hammond dance, where your chance of meet- 


It was 
ine the man, or the girl, of your dreams was almost certain, 
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Photos both pages are courtesy of Carolyn Petersen 
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Editor’s Notes 





CCHS received an amazing response to the sunfish photo on the inside cover of 
the last issue. John William Jalonen of San Mateo, California, wrote: 


Opening the Fall issue of CUMTUX a few days ago, I did quite a double-take 
when I began looking at the intriguing circa 1915 photo on the inside front cover. 
My eyes were drawn to the man on the right. I am almost certain that he was my 
father, John Alexander Jalonen. 


My dad might very well have been called to take a look at that unidentified 
fish. As a buyer for Booth Fisheries, he was very knowledgeable about varieties 
of marine life in the Columbia-Pacific area. 


Although his face was shaded, the man has several distinguishing features. For 
one, the way he dressed. Even at work, he was always rather spiffy. I noted the 
vest; he liked vests and wore them a lot. He was wearing a bow tie, another “sig- 
nature” feature. My dad was slender and of athletic build, and had a moustache. 
The most persuasive factor, though, is the gold watch chain, which would have 
been connected to his precious gold pocket watch—in that vest pocket. I have kept 
that gold watch chain as a memento. Dad would have been about 39 or 40 in 1915. 


So, CUMTUX, thanks for the memory! 


Several people identified the marine animal as a sunfish or mola mola and one 
person even provided a printout of a webpage with information about it. The photo 
prompted Herb Johanson to reminisce: 


My fishing buddy and I were fishing salmon in the ocean when my pardner said 
“There is a sunfish.” He cut the engine, let the boat drift quietly to the sleeping sun- 
fish on the surface of the water. I dipped it with a net. When the sunfish woke up, 
all hell broke loose. My pardner had to help me get the sunfish in the boat. 


Herb added that in the photos accompanying the article of Richard Portwood in 
the last issue of Cumtux, he recognized Bob (Schoonie), Nick Theodus (his fore- 
man), and Hank (Polly) Theodus who was the head hooker, also S.H. (Outhouse) 
Johnson. 


Margaret Bowerman wrote from Walnut Creek, California that she recognized 
the sunfish. 


We've seen one in the Monterey aquarium in Monterey, Ca. They can get as 
large as 14 ft from fin to fin. This one appears to be a young one. 
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Don Goodall wrote: 


I spent the summer of 1938 on the seining grounds 


above Tongue Point. The 
work was so hard | thought that first week | would die. 


Of particular interest was Portwood’s comments about the danger of getting in 
water over the top of one’s waders and being drowned. I heard that story from the 
old timers, so one day I donned an old pair of waders and snuck off to a pool deep 
enough to get over the top of the waders but not over my head. I intentionally let 
the waders get filled up and then found I could dog paddle a short distance. I 


would not recommend this to anyone, but you can travel at least a short distance 
in filled-up waders. 


Don adds that I misspelled the names of Dewey Meredith and Kenny Ginn in the 
same issue. 

Lucille Perkins added another name to the list of military personnel killed in 
WWII, that of James Vinson who graduated from Knappa-Svensen High School in 
1942, joining the Air Corps shortly after. 

Lucille also notes that “Tongue Point Village” is the proper name for the place 
referred to as “Dog Patch” in the last issue of Cwmtux. She adds: 

It housed Navy personnel and families as well as key employees of Tongue 
Point, these being civil service workers, and their families. During the closing of 
Tongue Point, this housing was sold to a civilian individual and, at that time, had 
been emptied of occupants and put in caretaker status. 


We really enjoy hearing from our readers. We may not get around to answering 
all the letters, but every letter is read with interest. Please keep the comments com- 
ing. Write to: CCHS, P.O. Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103, or send an email to ltisa- 
cchs @seasurf.net. The best way to ensure that we hear from you is to call us at (503) 
338-4849 Tuesdays through Friday, from 8 to 5 or (503) 325-7852 at other times. 


Donate your photos to CCHS 

It seems every week or two, we hear of someone’s photo collection ending up in 
the garbage. Don’t let this happen. Please donate your photos to CCHS or at least, 
let us borrow some of your good images of the county and county residents so that 


we can make copies. 


Write your family’s story now 
: : ‘ ‘ |e 
We are looking for more stories relating in some way to Clatsop County. Up-com- 
ing issues are planned on the themes of the Knappa-Brownsmead area and wome n’s 
stories. Not all stories are printed in Cuwmntux right away, but some are held until they 


fit some way into the theme of the magazine. 
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The Clatsop County 
Historical Society 


Corporate Sponsors receive: 
“ Prominent listing as a Corporate Sponsor at the Heritage 
Museum and Carrriage House 


“ One year subscription to Cumtux with an annual listing 
as a Corporate Sponsor 


“ CCHS Newsletter 


~~ Twelve museum admission passes 


Business Sponsors receive: 


7 


“* Prominent listing as a Business Sponsor at the 
Heritage Museum and the Carriage House 


ao Admission to all three museums 


“* One year subscription to Cumtux with an annual listing 
as a Business Sponsor 


“ CCHS Newsletter 
“~ Window decal 
“ 10% discount in museum shops 


* Four museum admission passes 


For more information on Business and Corporate Sponsor support, 
contact CCHS at (503) 325-2203. 
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The Corporate and Business 
Sponsorship Program 


provides important financial support. 


The Clatsop County Historical Society 


gratefully acknowledges these 


Corporate Sponsors 


The Astorian-Budget Publishing Company, Astoria 
The Bank of Astoria, Astoria 


and 
Business Sponsors 


Mr. & Mrs. Ralph J. Comstock - Crest Motel 
Dana Gunderson -- Cannery Cafe 

Mr. & Mrs. Blair Henningsgaard 

Rae Goforth — Historical Tours of Astoria, Astoria 


Please Join Us! 


Call or write: 


CLATSOP COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1618 Exchange Street, P.O. Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103 - (503) 325-2203 


abeth L. W. Clark 


“ 


Courtesy of Eli 








7 ie a ac See 


This photograph from Lucile Smith Wilson’s album is labeled ‘Tucker Creek 
Bunch.” Ralph Nordstrom is the child at center. Can anyone identify the others? 
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